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one finds in the book. A few inaccuracies occur; e.g., the sentence 
(p. 27) "Activity is determined by structure" is too categorical and 
would probably be more accurate if stated: "Activity leads to structure, 
but is limited by it." " Credulity" appears (p. 129) when incredulity is 
intended. 

A splendid and original service has been performed by Professor 
Kelsey in selecting, bringing together, organizing, and presenting in 
one volume such a fund of concrete material upon the physical bases of 
social progress. Students undertaking sociological studies, and the 
busy reader alike, will find the book of increasing usefulness. 

E. S. BOGARDUS 
Univeesity 01' Southern Califoknia 



An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By Walter Robinson 
Smith, Ph.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. $1 . 75 net. 

Educational sociology does not cover the whole of sociology, even 
in conspectus. Dr. Smith defines his subject as " the application of the 
scientific spirit, methods, and principles of sociology to the study of 
education" (p. 15). It would therefore seem to the reviewer that 
educational sociology is not sociology at all, in the ordinary meaning of 
the term, but rather a sociological study of education — that the adjective 
should be made the noun and the noun the adjective. But that is only 
a matter of names. 

Such a correlation of two different subjects would naturally presup- 
pose some acquaintance with both. "Educational sociology," our 
author says, " must take into account every phase of sociological thought, 
but in an elementary treatise an application of the teachings of each 
division of the general field would be needlessly complex and academic " 
(pp. 42, 43). He merely selects those principles out of the general field 
which seem to be necessary to educational sociology as a system coherent 
within itseK. In the list of courses in the Kansas Normal School 
"general sociology" and "advanced sociology" precede "educational 
sociology." Yet Dr. Smith says in his preface that he is writing for 
"educators untrained in sociology, and undergraduates with little train- 
ing in either field," which means that educational sociology may be an 
application of sociology only in the mind of the instructor; it is an 
independent discipline to be developed on foundations of its own. 

This book is in two parts of ten chapters each. The first part, and 
the shorter, is "Sociological Foundations"; the second is "Educational 
Applications." 
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Chap, i, "Sociology and Its Relation to Education," is introductory- 
material, such as its title would indicate. The second chapter, "The 
Individual and the Social Group," presents in twelve pages the mutual 
interdependence of the individuals in society, after the manner of Baldwin 
and Cooley, with educational applications in seven pages. The third 
chapter, " Social Organization," has paragraphs on social osmosis, com- 
munication, imitation, and other related topics. The central feature 
of it, however, is an " analysis of social groups ' ' into three kinds : primary, 
intermediate, and secondary. This is a logical working out of Cooley's 
doctrine of primary groups, which are "characterized by intimate face- 
to-face association and co-operation." If there are primary groups, 
there must be secondary groups also, " in which relationships are almost 
wholly indirect," and then intermediate groups to represent the neces- 
sary transition from primary to secondary. Chaps, iv-vi treat of the 
primary groups, which are, respectively, the family, the play groups, and 
the community. The intermediate groups form the subject of chap, 
vii — "the school, the church, and a variety of fraternal organizations." 
"Among secondary groups the state is far the most important," and 
chap, viii is devoted to that, and two-thirds of it to the relation of the 
state to education. Then comes a chapter on "The Growth of Democ- 
racy, and Its Relation to Education." Political democracy shows the 
growth most clearly; economic democracy is next in order, and by it 
the author seems to mean economic freedom of the individual rather 
than popular control of industry; then comes mention of social democ- 
racy, democracy of culture, democracy in education. 

The treatment is sane. The style is clear. A wide influence is 
predicted for the book. 



F. R. Clow 



State Normal School, 
OsHKOSH, Wis. 



Being Well-Born. By Michael F. Guyer, Ph.D. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 374. 
Much writing on the subject of eugenics has shown serious limitations 
from the point of view of the general reader; if the author has escaped 
the rocks of biological technicalities, it has been only to be lost in a flood 
of sociological crudities. We are dependent almost necessarily upon the 
biologists for our books in this field, since the presuppositions of eugenics 
are primarfly biological, but only now and then has a writer added to his 
biological competence a discerning mind in the use of social data. The 



